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scale, which is easily removable, occasion-ally develops on the external surface of the udder.
The milk does not usually show any particular change in appearance, but it may contain the discharges from the vesicles, which render it unfit for human consumption. The disease affects the animal for a period of approximately three weeks, and the milk should be boiled and given to pigs until the pocks are healed.
Cleanliness is again essential in preventing the spread of this disease, as dirty habits and unsatisfactory cowsheds are the prime causes of dissemination of the infection. The floor of the standing and the bedding should be kept as dry as possible. The udder and teats should also be kept dry with a minimum of handling, and in badly affected cases the milk siphon should be used to assist in this object. The siphon should be efficiently sterilised before and after use. Animals affected should be milked last, and the milker should wash and disinfect his hands after milking. If this is not done, the infection will quickly spread throughout the herd. Infected cows should not be allowed on pastures, and infected bedding should be burnt.
(4) Foot and Mouth Disease
This disease, owing to the infrequent occurrence of outbreaks and the fact that all affected animals, together with contacts, are immediately slaughtered, does not present any serious difficulty from the point of view of milk control in this country. It deserves mention, however, owing to the fact that milk from affected animals may be sold before the disease is recognised, with consequent ill-effects upon the consumer.
As in cowpox, the causal agent of the disease is a filterable virus. The susceptibility of cattle to the virus varies considerably. The incubation period may extend from two to ten days, the affected animals becoming dull, refusing food, and exhibiting an abnormal temperature. Vesicles appear in the mouth, on the pad, lips, and tongue, and also on the feet. The animals make a smacking sound and dribble at the mouth.
It has been proved that the virus can remain active for several months and be carried long distances, these facts explaining outbreaks at points widely separated one from the other. The contents of the vesicles are highly infective. Infection is spread from animal to animal by contiguity in the cowshed and in the pasture, by the hands of the milkers, and even by carriage on the boots and clothing of the attendants. Food-stuffs and water supplies may also act as infective agents. The virus generally enters the body by way of the alimentary tract.
The milk of an animal affected by foot and mouth, disease decreases in quantity and becomes bluish in colour and poor in fat. If the udder is badly affected, it becomes yellow, blood-tinged, or dirty. The milk on standing has an offensive odour, and possesses a rancid taste, although there is some evidence to show that the virus is not present in the milk when the udder is free from lesions. The milk may become affected owing to the entrance of lymph from the vesicles.
There are still no apparent means by which the disease may be prevented, as science has not yet discovered any guaranteed means of immunising animals from attack. Any outbreak must be immediately notified to the appropriate authorities and certain preventive measures are necessary, as follows :
(a) Affected animals must be isolated from unaffected stock and from public roads, and also from water supplies common to other farms-